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THE COVER 


This month’s cover of Florida Wild- 
life depicts the Florida Sportsman, 
ready with 12 gauge and duck de- 
coys, out for an afternoon of some 
good shooting, probably hoping for 
a few nice sized Mallard Drakes. 
The picture was taken at Shell Is- 
land, a popular hunting section in 
North Florida, just west of the St. 
Marks National Wildlife Refuge, a 
location not only noted for its good 
duck hunting but also attractive for 
its abundance of Canadian Geese. 


When this cover picture was tak- 
en, the scene was actually reversed, 
and in the ectochrome, the scene 
was still as it was originally taken, 
but the engraving company inad- 
vertently reversed the ectochrome, 
thereby reversing the action on the 
picture. The tree should be on the 
left side of the page with the hunter 
walking toward the right. 
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Floridians DO Believe 


HOSE OF US charged with the re- 
sponsibility of not only conserving 
Florida’s game and fresh water fish 
but also with providing ample of both 
for today and tomorrow, are greatly 
encouraged with the opening of the 1953 hunt- 
ing season in the sure knowledge that the 
people of Florida are solidly behind us in what 
we are trying to do—for them. 

Regardless of the comparatively few excep- 
tions, we know that Floridians do believe in 
conservation. 

We, in the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission, know this fact in countless different 
ways. We know it by the vast amount of cor- 
respondence that comes to us from every sec- 
tion of the state; from people in every walk of 
life. We know it from the volume of hunting 
and fishing licenses sold; we know it from the 
increasing interest and circulation of our Flor- 
ida Wildlife Magazine—and we know it from 
oer contacts with our personnel in the 
ield. 

As the director of the Florida Game & Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, it has been my priv- 
ilege, in carrying out the policies of the Com- 
missioners, to visit in every part of our far 
flung state—at the level and in the actual 
areas where the people themselves are the 
real key to conservation. At the level where 
the people themselves are concretely express- 
ing themselves, by living cooperation, their 
appreciation and approval of the giant job of 
practical conservation. 

The Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion, a constitutional agency voted into being 
by the people themselves, is composed of five 
commissioners representing the five divisions 
of the state. Each of these Commissioners, 
serving unsalaried and unpublicized, are con- 
tinually in contact with the sportsmen, the 
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In Conservation! 


fishermen, the conservationists, the individuals 
and the organizations within their respective 
areas. 

And, working in close liaison with the Com- 
missioners, your Director divides his time be- 
tween the vast amount of administrative and 
policy work at Tallahassee; the myriad other 
details necessary in such an operation and the 
people themselves throughout the state. While 
few may realize it, the director is actually re- 
quired by law to visit every one of Florida’s 
sixty-seven counties at least once each year. 

All of this means that we have the oppor- 
tunity of not only serving the people but of re- 
maining in close contact with them and they 
with us. By the very nature of our work the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission is 
no remote state agency far removed from the 
individual citizen. Just as Floridians must de- 
pend upon the commission for ample game and 
fresh water fish today and equal — or even 
greater opportunity tomorrow —; the com- 
mission must depend upon Floridians for that 
element without which no successful program 
can be accomplished . . . cooperation. 

It is a great comfort and inspires all of us 
to even greater work and confidence to know 
that the people of Florida are cooperating with 
us and that they do believe in conservation. 
We know that the people will help, given the 
proper opportunity and leadership. The big- 
gest. factor necessary for any public spirited 
cooperation has been provided—a real pro- 
gram for fish management; game manage- 
ment; education; public hunting; proper, 
understanding enforcement and a conservation 
policy and blueprint that not only looks to 
today, but to the tomorrows which are so 
equally important to ourselves and to our 


future citizens. 
CHARLES W. PACE 
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By I DENVER ST. CLAIRE 


The Board of Directors of the 
Junior Conservation Club League 
will meet this month, November 27, 
28, 29 in Tallahassee at the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission’s 
Headquarters. It will be the first 
meeting for the new officers who 
were elected to their office last 
August 22, at the Junior Conserva- 
tion Second Annual Conference 
held in Auburndale, Florida. 

The Board of Directors of the Jun- 
ior League include the following: 
President: Don Herdon, Wauchula; 
Vice President: Charles Scruggs, 
Jr., Tampa; Secretary: Bob Carna- 
han, Bradenton; Treasurer: Bobby 
Cook, Manatee. 

Directors at large: South Florida 
Representative: Mike Davis, Hia- 
leah; North Florida Representative: 
Ray Smith, St. Petersburg; Ser- 
geant at arms: Jack Kirby, Fruit- 
land Park. 

Don Herdon will conduct the 
meeting as chairman. Denver Ste. 
Claire, of the Information & Edu- 
eation Division will serve as con- 
sultant at the Board meeting. 

Agenda for the meeting will in- 
clude: 

1. Appointments to various com- 

mittees both standing and spe- 
cial. 


2. Final approval for a State Lea- 
gue patch. 


3. Ritual for installing new mem- 
bers within individual clubs. 


4. Discussion of League bulletin. 


5. Drive for funds within League 
Treasury. 


6. Ways and means of raising 
money in individual clubs. 


7. Duties of officers. 


8. Cash awards for first, second 
and third place for individual 


20. 


26. 


Club scrapbooks to be display- 
ed in open competition at the 
3rd annual conference of the 
JCCL. 1954. 


. Similar awards for handcraft, 


collections, etc. to be judged by 
a committee. 


. Plans for naming the Jr. Con- 


servation of the year. 


. Drive for paid-up membership 


dues in all clubs for the first 
quarter of 1954-Jan-March. 


. Cutline for greater interests in 


conservation. 


. Conservation Club project ma- 


terial. 


. Awarding of State Patches 


for achievement in _ special 
fields of endeavor in conserva- 
tion of natural resources. 


. Discussion of design of patches 


to be awarded. 


. *Schedule of merit points for 


determining accomplishments. 


. Closer relationship with neigh- 


boring clubs. 


. Efficiency ratings on clubs— 


for, reports, activities, atten- 


dance, publicity. 


. New 1954 Club Directory— 


listing all active clubs in the 
state. 


. Roster of new officers in all 


affiliated clubs. 


. Suggested programs to be car- 


ried out by Clubs. 


. Sponsorship by Sportsman’s 


Clubs, Civic Organizations and 
others. 


. State League scrapbook. 
. Contributions to State League 


bulletin. 


Suggested activities of a suc- 
cessful conservation club. 


Plans for Summer Camp 1954. 





27. Discussion of the Isaac Walton 
League nomination for the Jr. 
Conservationist (outstanding) 
of the State of Florida. 


28. Discussion of Summer Camp 
Site. 

29. Dates of next meeting for 
Board of Directors. 


30. Place of meeting. 


Waterfowl! Season 


Opened Nov. 12th 


With the opening of the 1953 
waterfowl hunting season Thurs- 
day, November 12,  nimrods 
throughout Florida moved into 
the woods at noon ready to test 
their skill and hunting ability on 
the big day so eagerly awaited. 

The season opened for ducks, 
geese and coots and following the 
noon opening on the 12th, hunting 
will be permitted every day 
throughout the entire state from 
one-half hour before sunrise to 
sunset, through Jan. 10. 

As most hunters know shotguns 
must be plugged to 3-shell capac- 
ity in hunting for goose, duck 
and coots and the use of a rifle 
is prohibited. Waterfowl may not 
be taken over baited fields, but 
these gamebirds may be taken 
from boats with motor attached if 
the boat is fastened within or 
alongside of a stationary blind. 

Bag limits are duck, four daily 
with a possession of eight; only 
one of which may be a wood duck; 
goose, two each day, with a pos- 
session limit of four; and coots, 
15 daily. A duck stamp, in addi- 
tion to the regular license, is re- 
quired for duck and goose shoot- 
ing. 


“Not me, I don’t interfere in those 
domestic squabbles.” 
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COMMISSION CHAIRMAN 


IT DIDN'T 
JUST HAPPEN! 





By JOHN CLARDY 


John Clardy, Ocala, Chairman of the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission and 


JOHN CLARDY 


COMMISSION. <2 


Commissioner for the Fifth (Central Florida Division) District recalls here the growth of the 
and gives the people of Florida credit for it. John Clardy, a member of the 


jirst Constitutional Game Commission, is now serving under his fifth Governor. He was ap- 
pointed by the late Gov. Fred Cone; reappointed by former Governor, now United States Sen- 
ator, Spessard L. Holland; served under former Governor Millard Caldwell; was appointed to 
the present Commission by the late Governor Dan McCarty and continues now to serve under 
Governor Charley E. Johns. 


S THE BIG DAY—the opening of the 1953 
hunting season—approaches, sportsmen and 
sportswomen throughout Florida will be 
mapping their plans to get back into the 
woods and join in the oldest sport in the 

world. They will be gratified, and they may just take 
it for granted, to find plentiful game and an abundance 
of areas in which to hunt. 

But, if they stop to check their memory—as I have 
done—they will realize full well that it didn’t just hap- 
pen. They will recall the “good old days” when Flor- 
ida abounded with game in such quantities that little 
thought was given to its eventual decline. And they 
will remember the lean, empty hunts and the almost 
limitless acres of “closed” lands. And they will remem- 
ber what has happened in the meantime, and although 
they—the people—may not realize it at first glance, 
they will know that they, and their cooperation; their 
demands; their organized efforts are really responsible 
for the bettered conditions of today. 

As an ardent hunting and fishing enthusiast for the 
past 30 years, I can easily look back and remember 
when everyone came home with all the game and 
fresh water fish a human could possibly want. But 
while the needs for that day were amply met, little 
thought was given to the needs of tomorrow or what 
could happen without some specified program of pro- 
tection and management. 

And then as the need began to evidence itself, but 
still without any great awakening of the people, I 
can remember when our Game Commission consisted 
of a director and a half a dozen game wardens. As 
sportsmen’s groups and conservation clubs became 
more and more vocal the Commission pattern began 
to be formed and under the late Governor Dave Sholtz 
the Legislature provided for appointment of five com- 
missioners and a director with funds from the sale of 
hunting and fishing licenses to help increase the con- 
servation force and begin the big program. 
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Then, when the Constitutional Amendment was pas- 
sed, fees collected for hunting and fishing licenses no 
longer went into the general revenue fund but in- 
stead to the special Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission fund earmarked strictly for the program of 
conservation and all of its attendant functions. The 
people had demanded not only that some such ear- 
marking of funds be made but further that the Com- 
mission which dealt so primarily with the public 
future must be completely removed from politics. 


Leaders in the successful passage of this constitu- 
tional amendment were people in every walk of life 


. . . people who had awakened to the realization that 
game and fish were not going to continue to be plenti- 
ful and abundant in this land of ours unless some- 
thing concrete was done. Spearheaded by the Florida 
Wildlife Federation whose completely non-political, 
non-profit objective was to insure the protection and 
increase of game and fish, the amendment was over- 
whelmingly voted into being by the people of Florida. 

Certainly none of us shall ever lose sight of the 
people’s rights and the Commission’s reason for exis- 
tence. We shall always recognize that the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission belongs to the people 
and that their heritage of hunting and fishing must 
be available for them now and passed on to future 
generations. 

When the Commission began, the sale of hunting and 
fishing licenses was unbelievably small when com- 
pared to the figures of today. The 1952-53 fiscal year 
showed more than 318,000 anglers paying over $785,- 
000 for licenses to fish in Florida waters while at the 
same period more than 107,000 hunters paid over 
$463,000. 


We are constantly moving ahead; this year the fig- 
ures will be even greater ... and the game will be 
good; it is our job—and the people’s job—to ‘see that 
it remains good. 














THE FARM GAME HABITAT 


Frequently I am asked the ques- 
tion: “Murray, just what is your 
job with the Game and Fish Com- 
mission?” I reply that I am with the 
Game Management Division and 
that my project concerns quail man- 
agement or habitat restoration for 
quail. It involves working with land- 
owners and various conservation 
agencies in the development and 
management of land for quail. The 
inquirer usually replies with an un- 
certain “Oh, I see”, and the con- 
versation is closed unless I continue 
with a more detailed explanation 
of just what quail management con- 
sists of and how the project operates. 

In short, quail management in- 
volves little more than the manage- 
ment of food and cover. This does 
not include restocking and predator 
control. Restocking and predator 
control are useless or at best im- 
practical quail management tools for 
widespread use. The all essential 
thing is to get food and cover on the 
land in the correct proportion and 
distribution. The job today is us- 
ually one of restoration of food and 
cover since much of the natural 
food and cover have been destroyed 
within the last few decades by in- 
creasing demands placed upon the 
land to grow cash crops. Land has 
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By ROBERT W. MURRAY, Biologist 


Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 


been cleared in vast acreages and 
quail habitat destroyed. With the 
demands placed upon land becom- 
ing ever more stringent a success- 
ful food and cover restoration pro- 
gram must be one that dovetails or 
fits into the operator’s land-use pro- 
gram; otherwise it will never be 
an accomplished program. It can be 
profitably and easily done through 
the use of not more than one per 
cent of the land for quail food pro- 
duction. There is usually at least 
this fraction of every landowner’s 
property that is unsuited for the 
production of cash crops that is 
suitable for food plantings. These 
plantings, however, must be of high 
quality and yield to provide food 
for a heavy bird population. Sup- 
pose we examine some of the fea- 
tures essential for a high quality 
food planting. 
The Food Plot 

Regardless of what type of food is 
planted there are certain essentials 
which apply to every food plot: 

1. Size of plot: A plot need not 
be more than one-fourth acre 
in size. More birds can be fed 
per 100 acres of land with four 


one-fourth acre plots distribut- 


ed about than with one one- 
acre plot. 


2. Proper site selection: The site 
should be adjacent to or near 
woody cover. It should be on 
land that is neither too wet 
nor too dry for cultivation. 


3. Proper planting procedure: 
This involves turning the soil 
and preparing a good seed bed. 
Heavy fertilization is necessary 
for a high seed yield. 


4. Fencing: All plots that are 
planted on grazing land should 
be fenced with barbed wire. 


Each spring the Commission dis- 
tributes planting material (seed and 
plants) to landowners. Usually the 
material is handled through the Soil 
Conservation Service. This is the 
best way to handle it since there 
is a Soil Conservation District in 
each county and the technician in 
charge is qualified to give advice 
and assistance on whose place he 
has a farm plan. Requests are us- 
ually made to the local Soil Conser- 
vation District which in turn files 
application with the Commission. 
Requests may be made, however, 
directly to the Commission. The pro- 
ject leader gives direct individual 
counsel whenever possible. 


The material that the Commission 
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distributes consists of partridge pea 
seed, common lespedeza seed, and 
bush lespedeza plants. Distribution 
is made at planting time during Feb- 
ruary. Requests for material must 
be received by the Commission not 
later than December 15. These plant- 
ing instructions should be followed 
to insure successful plantings of 
each type of material: 


Partridge peas and Common 
Lespedeza 

Prepare seed bed by discing and 
fertilize at rate of 500 pounds of 
2-12-12 fertilizer per acre. Broad- 
cast seed on freshly prepared bed. 
It is not necessary to cover the seed 
if seeding is done immediately as the 
first ensuing rain will cover them 
sufficiently. Partridge peas should 
be seeded at the rate of 16 pounds 
per acre; common lespedeza at 20 
pounds per acre. Common lespedeza 
is suitable for planting in Northwest 
Florida only. 


Bush lespedeza 

This is a perennial bush-type les- 
pedeza that reaches a height of from 
9 to 10 feet. It is an excellent quail 
food plant. Following seed bed prep- 
aration planting is done by setting 
out the plants in 3-foot rows spaced 
at 2-foot intervals in the row. A 
planting should be not less than four 
or five rows wide. It takes 8,000 


plants to plant an acre of land. Set- 
ting the plants is done by dibbling, 
furrowing the plants in, or most 
easily and rapidly by the use of a 
mechanical tree planter. 
Fertilization is done by applying 
the fertilizer in the row at the rate 


Above: Partridge Pea (Chamaecrista Fasciculata) being grown in the Gaskin Game Preserve 
in Bay County. Author Murray inspects the growth. 


Below: Soil Conservation Service technician R. L. O’Barr inspecting planting of Thumbergii 
in Okaloosa County. Photo courtesy of U. S. Soil Conservation Service. 





of 800 pounds of 2-12-12 per acre. 
The plants should be cultivated dur- 
ing the first summer to lessen weed 
competition if planted on old land. 
The plant has an advantage of being 
a perennial and will sprout from 
the roots and stem each spring. How- 
ever, plantings should be mowed, 
chopped, or disced and re-fertilized 
once every two years during Feb- 
ruary to insure vigorous healthy 
plants. 

Next year the Commission will 
distribute around 10,000 pounds of 
partridge pea and common lespedeza 
seed and a million bush lespedeza 
plants. Some of this material will 
be planted by the Commission on 
public hunting areas or preserves. 
This year 260 plantings were made 
on the Roy S. Gaskin game manage- 
ment area which lies in Gulf, Cal- 
houn and Bay Counties. An addi- 
tional 200 plantings will be made 
there next year. 107 bush lespedeza 
plantings were made on a_ 5,500- 
acre tract of land in Jackson County 
in 1950 for the purpose of learning 
to what extent the bird population 
could be increased there by devel- 
oping only one-half of one per cent 
of the land with food plantings. 
This area is still under study. 

The food plot or planting not only 
holds and thereby increases the 


birds on the landowner’s property, 
but has the attractive feature of 
locating them where they can be 
shot. A good one-fourth acre plant- 
ing will always winter at least one 
covey of birds. They will almost 
consistently be found at or near 
the plot whenever the landowner 
wishes to shoot them. Bird dogs 
have learned this on some preserves 
that have been developed with food 
plantings and will hunt only the 
plots, refusing to hunt the land lying 
between them. 

There are other good quail foods 
which may be planted, but the seed 
of which the Commission does not 
distribute. These seed may be pur- 
chased commercially. Field peas 
provide an abundance of summer 
and early fall food. Hegari or any 
of the grain sorghums is an excel- 
lent fall and early winter food. Ses- 
bania is a good re-seeding food that 
can well be used in South Florida. 
Florida beggarweed is an excellent 
food. Seed of this plant may be ob- 
tained from a few commercial 
sources in North Florida. Corn and 
peanuts are preferred quail foods. 

During the last few winters the 
writer examined a total of 1,000 
quail crops in Northwest Florida 
for the purpose of learning what 


the native foods consisted of and 
the importance of each. The ten 
leading foods in order of importance, 
considering the amount of each 
consumed, are: 
Acorns 
Peanuts 
Beggarweeds 
Corn 
Common lespedeza 
Partridge peas 
Milk peas 
Flowering dogwood 
Watergrass 

10. Pine mast 

Constant effort is being put forth 
to develop new plants more suitable 
for food plantings in Florida. There 
is much interest in developing pro- 
grams that tie in completely with 
other modern land use practices. 
During the last three years we have 
witnessed a spectacular come-back 
in the quail population. This year 
prospects appear to be better than 
ever. This increase is in part due 
to efforts directed by various con- 
servation agencies toward a more 
conservative use of our natural 
resources. Let’s keep our bird pop- 
ulation on the incline by providing 
a place for them in our land use 
program. To assist in this endeavor 
is my job. 
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Stephen L. Beckwith and Soil Conservation Service technician Everette Waldrop investigate 
the Thumbergii Lespedeza growing in Gulf county. 
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/ By ROSS ALLEN and WILFRED T. NEILL 
Ross Allen’s Reptile Institute, Silver Springs, Florida 


N PAST ISSUES OF Florida Wildlife, we’ve de- 

scribed various reptiles found in the state. Now 

we haven’t run out of snakes, lizards, or turtles; 

but Florida has a great many other interesting 
creatures which the outdoorsman may encounter. 
And so from time to time we'll discuss certain mam- 
mals, birds, fishes, and other wildlife. 

The Florida panther, shown in an accompanying 
photograph, is one of the most impressive animals 
of the state. Shy and alert, it is seldom seen by man. 


When the first settlers came to the New World; 


panthers were common practically throughout the 
United States, as well as Central and South Ameri- 
ca. However, in our country these big cats died out 
as civilization advanced, and today Florida is their 
last stronghold east of the Mississippi River. In this 
State they are mostly confined to the Everglades, al- 


though a few are still to be found in the Ocala Na- 
tional Forest. Occasional specimens have been re- 
ported elsewhere in Florida. 

The early settlers called this animal a panther, or 
sometimes “painter”. They also called it tiger, moun- 
tain lion, catamount, puma, or cougar. The last two 
names were of Indian origin. The creature should not 
be confused with the black panther, which is a very 
different animal found in Asia. 

The adult Florida panther is usually tan or yellow- 
ish-gray on the back, becoming brownish on the sides 
and flanks. In most specimens the nose, chin, throat, 
and chest are white. The baby differs from the adult 
in coloration, being yellowish-brown with dark spots 
and a ringed tail. The pattern is lost when the kitten is 
about six months old. 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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HE FACT THAT Americans 
have gone “boat happy” is 
amply proven by figures 
reaching well into the mil- 
lions. The year 1953 saw small 
pleasure craft pass the 5,000,000 
mark, and the amount of outboard 
motors in service is expected to go 
better than 4,000,000. Outboards, 
inboards, cabin cruisers, and the 
newest addition to our vast boat- 
ing world, the outboard cruisers, 
can be found in every state of the 
union. 


With this realization, it is little 
wonder that the annual Kissimmee- 
Okeechobee Boat-A-Cade has _ be- 
come the most fascinating boating 
event of its type in the Southeast. 
On the 14th of October, the north 
end of Lake Tohopekaliga was the 
scene of bustling activity as prep- 
arations for this fourth of yearly 
cruises got underway. From 
throughout the state and nation, 
hundreds of cars towing all types 
of craft started converging on Cen- 
tral Florida’s town of Kissimmee for 
their watery trek south to Lake 
Okeechobee. 


The incorporated efforts of Dick 
Makinson and his committee showed 
signs of an early success as mass 
proceedings commenced on the eve 
of the four day voyage. Registration, 


an immense barbecue and dance 
launched the eventful 1953 Boat- 


A-Cade. Far into the night, late 
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Early arrivals watch from the stern of their craft as the rest of the ‘‘Boatacade’ 

move into their “berths” for the night. (Bottom) This quickly erected camp may 

not have provided all the facilities of a swank hostelry, but it was ample... 
and fun! 
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arrivals waited turn to ease their 
trailers down the ramp and set a- 
float all manner of craft. The shore 
line had become a solid wall of 
boats. 

At dawn of Thursday, October 
15th, the first of the huge fleet cast 
off for the 103 mile run through 
rivers and lakes to Lake Okeecho- 
bee. Overhead, planes of the Game 
and Fresh Water Commission kept 
a day long vigil against boat-jock- 
eys becoming lost, and radio con- 
tact with official boats was main- 
tained throughout the voyage. 
These precautionary methods were 
especially necessary this year due 
to flood conditions all through the 
Kissimmee River Valley. 

Despite high waters, perfect 
weather prevailed over the entire 
trip, and a gala air of festivity es- 
corted the aquatic cavalcade to- 
wards the first night’s rendezvous 
at Kicco. The crossing of Lake To- 
hopekaliga, Cypress Lake, Lake 
Hatchineha, and Lake Kissimmee 
was accomplished by early after- 
noon, and a fueling stop was made 
at the Highway +60 bridge. From 
here, the flotilla continued the 
short run down-river to Kicco and 
overnight camps soon blanketed 
every available piece of high ground. 
Entertainment and a beef barbe- 
cue prepared by the Jaycees climax- 
ed the day’s activities. 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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More of the ““Boatacade” participants drawn up along the banks while the “crew” 

members prepared for swimming, fishing and the general activities. (Bottom) 

After a full day “‘underway,” preparations are begun to make overnight camp 

alongside the boats. The unusually high waters made camping space at a premium 
in some spots but everyone made the best of it. 
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Above: Fishing at the locks at the mouth 
of Taylor Creek was good in the afternoon 
of the 17th. Left: the battle, Right: the 
victory. Lower Center and Lower Left: The 
evening bar-be-cue was good and plentiful, 
as evidence, the many busy pitchforks. Cen- 
ter Right: Map showing route and informa- 
tion pertaining to the Boat-A-Cade. 
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: FOURTH ANNUAL 
KISSIMMEE | KISSIMMEE - OKEECHOBEE 


BOAT-A-CADE 


OCTOBER 15-1I6-I7-18 
P. 0. BOX 788 


KISSIMMEE, FLORIDA 









LAKE HATCHINEHA 






Kissimmee 






Camp Mack 






The Oasis 









Kicco 








Riverview Fish Camp 


PROGRAM 









5 EEEE Camp 
Fishing as Time Permits 13.1 
: : 3. 6 Kissimmee River Fish 
Daily Prize . Camp (Underhill) 






Okee-simmee Camp 
October 14,,....eee0eee00AT KISSIMMEE, \ 6 
p.m, - Assemble and Ready Boats } 8 Taylor Creek 135.3 


6-9 p.m. - Bar-B-Que and Sportsman’ s Rally ; 
9 p.m. = Dance (very informal) ae 29 Moore Haven | Port Mayaca 
5 19.2 
P 


(Legion Hut) Ft. M 
t. Myers Stuart 
October IS cade ccciesastee fj 87 31.2 


& ‘ = 


251.3 Toral Total 185.7 



















a.m, - Leave Kissinmee 


11-11:30 a.m, - Camp Mack - Lunch Stop 


Gas Stop - The Oasis 
St. Rd. No. 60 












Complete Facilities except at Kicco 










Night Stop - Kicco ~ may,“ Kicco + Camp Site Only 


Entertainment & Steak Barbequ 
(No Facilities) 


















LAKE es XQ Good Fishing - Entire Kissimmee River 
and Areas Marked ‘‘X"’ 





October Gs. isssesscesose 
am. - Breakfast 


Gas Stops - Riverview, EEEE and 
Kissimmee River Fish Camp 










Night Camp - Kissimmee River Fish Camp 
Entertainment & Bar-B-Q 








October 17 ccccccscccscese 





am - Breakfast 





Noon - Lunch Underway — 













Afternoon - Arrival Taylor Creek 
Food and Entertainment by City of Okeechobee 





“LAKE OKEECHOBEE 





October 18 .......seeeee ss 
a.m. - Breakfast & Underway — Alternate Course 
Noon - Lunch Underway 


p.m. + City of Stuart - Host - Bar-B-Q 
- City of Ft. Myers - Host 
_ 






FROM INFORMATION PROVIDED BY: CEWTRAL AWD 
SOUTNERN FLORIDA FLOOD CONTROL Disraicr 
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LORIDA sportsmen who 

think fox hunting is a 
sport confined to the Brit- 
ish Isles had better think 
again—it’s a popular, and 
growing, sport in southeast United 
States and especially the Sunshine 
State. 3 

Members of the Florida Foxhunt- 
er’s Association, who recently com- 
pleted their annual hunt and bench 
show in Wakulla and Franklin coun- 
ties, said this year’s meeting was 
the most successful and best attend- 
ed in the 27 year history of the asso- 
ciation. 

Dr. M. N. Camp of Fort Lauder- 
dale, immediate past president of 
the association, said more than 125 
persons brought in excess of 300 
hounds to this year’s event. Nearly 
every southeastern state was repre- 
sented. 

The annual meeting, which has 
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Fox Aounds-- 
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been held in the piney woods of 
northwest Florida along the Gulf 
coast for the past two years, gave 
the foxhunters an opportunity to 
show off their dogs, take home prizes 
and blue ribbons, hunt the elusive 
fox four days in a row and enjoy 
several social outings. 

C. D. Nixon of Midnight, Miss., 
took top honors in both the bench 
show and the fox hunt. His bitch 
Martha won first prize in the hunt 
and his Midnight Miss took first 
prize in the bench show. Midnight 
Miss also placed third in the derby 
stage field event. 

Many out-of-state sportsmen said 
James Island, in Franklin County 
where the “casts” were held, pro- 
duced more foxes than any place 
they had ever seen. No actual count 
was made of the foxes treed and 
killed. 

Florida Wildlife Officers coopera- 


ted with the hunters and rode with 
them in each cast. 

Many residents of the area, some 
from many miles away, made the 
pre-dawn trip to James Island to 
watch the dogs begin their cast. 
Some said it was the most thrilling 
sporting event they had ever seen. 

The 300-plus dogs, all straining 
at the leash, eagerly awaited the sig- 
nal for the hunt to start. The dogs 
were so thick and some so eager 
that there were times when a dog 
would actually walk over the backs 
of the pack—hardly without being 
noticed. 

Once the signal was given the 
dogs roared into the woods with 
yelps and cries that defy descrip- 
tion. The hunters follow on horse- 
back, or in some cases, jeeps. As 
they get into the woods and pick up 
the scent, the dogs separate into 
packs, each group after its own fox. 
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A team of judges on horseback 
separate with one or more following 
each pack to judge the dogs on their 
stamina, speed, scent and trailing 
ability. 

As the dogs close in on their 
quarry, the roar becomes almost 
deafening as they keep up their 
incessant barking. Once the fox is 
treed the hounds really close in for 
the kill, which they know now is 
near. Many times the fox just falls 
out of the tree and is quickly killed 
by the dogs. In some instances a 
rider will shake the fox down into 
the waiting, watering mouths of the 
experienced hounds. 


Once the kill is made, the hounds 
are off again after fresh game. A 
cast usually lasts from soon after 
dawn until noon. 

The foxhound is a medium-sized 
hound about 21 to 25 inches tall at 
the shoulder. Usually its color is 
white with different-sized patches 
of black, tan, or both, but it may be 
of almost any color. The dog has 
well shaped legs, hard muscles, a 
long tail and long, hanging ears 
like those of other hounds. The Eng- 
lish foxhound is not usually seen 
in America. The American fox- 
hound is a separate breed and is 
especially popular in the South. 

Foxhounds are noted for their 
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Above: Mrs. C. D. Nixon of Midnight, Miss., (right) with her Grand Champion 
hound Midnight Joy which took top honors. Runnerup was Texaco Ridgeway (left) 
owned by J. R. Holland of Savannah, Ga. 


Below: The winning “‘pairs’’ of dogs in the bench show being shown by Ted May 
of Jay, Fla., and J. M. Dukes of Foley, Ala. 
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running speed and endurance. It is 
said that George Washington kept 
a kennel of foxhounds and was in- 
terested in fine dogs of this breed. 
The features that make a good fox- 
hound have changed but little since 
they were used to hunt foxes in 
early colonial days. : 

The American fox hunters don’t | : , ccemnnie 
go in for the fancy red coats and og . : 
hats seen so frequently in movies 
of English hunts, but otherwise they 
go after their game with just as 
much enthusiasm. 

During their week’s outing in 
Wakulla and Franklin counties the 
foxhunters found time for a merry 
round of social events including an 
old-fashioned square and round 
dance and horn blowing contest. 
The Wakulla County Chamber of 
Commerce sponsored a fish fry 
featuring fried mullet, grits, cole 
slaw and “all the trimmings.” 

Approximately 50 prizes and 
trophies were awarded at the end 
of the hunt with Dr. Camp and 
Nixon taking top honors. Nixon won 
the challenge prize given by the 
Wakulla Chamber of Commerce. 
Dan Bennett, Avon Park, Fla., won 
the Evinrude outboard motor. 








se oe aa 


Above: Former Wakulla State Rep. George Nesmith 
greeting the foxhunters representing almost every 


Below: Dog taking second and third winners places in southeastern state. With him are Major Henslee of 
the derby, male category, are shown by Pat Moody of Camilla, Ga., and Dr. M. N. Camp of Fort Lauderdale, 
Plant City, and D. Varner of Orlando. retiring president of association. 


George Harris of Jacksonville was 
elected president of the association 
during the annual meeting to suc- 
ceed Dr. Camp. 

Other officers elected were Ed 
Harris, Jacksonville, secretary- 
treasurer; John Stephens, Quincy, 
first vice-president; Pat Moody, 
Plant City, second vice-president; 
and Albert L. Moore, Crawfordville, 
third vice-president. 

Other winners in the derby trial 
included Gene Rudd, Hickory Flats, 
Miss., second; J. S. Sheppard, Mid- 
night, Miss., fourth; Woodrow Bla- 
lock, Norwood, N. C., fifth; Grady 
Smoak, Lake Placid, Fla., sixth; 
Dan Bennett, Avon Park, Fla, 
seventh; J. R. Leroy, Eyaula, Miss. 
eighth; S. W. Blalock, Norwood, 
N. C., ninth; and Tom. B. Rogers, 
Dillon, S. C., tenth. 

Winners in order in the all state 
class were: 

Dr. M. N. Camp, Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla.; G. C. Wood, West Palm Beach, 
Fla.; W. G. Wolfe, Hastings, Fla.; 
Melvin Faircloth, Quincy, Fla.; A. 
O. Shelfer, Quincy; Woodrow Bla- 
lock, Norwood, N. C.; W. G. Wolfe, 
Hastings; Ed Harris, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Dr. Camp; and Gene Rudd, 
Hickory Flat, Miss. 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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WOULDN’T HAVE believed it 
if I hadn’t seen it myself. 
When Bill first told me about 
i I was skeptical. Wouldn’t you 
e? 

“T was sitting out there,” Bill said, 
“casting all around me... hadn't 
had a strike when all of a sudden the 
water exploded with bass. That’s 
right. Exploded! Literally hundreds 
of bass. Why, for just about 10 min- 
utes they practically drove me 
crazy. I was just about a nervous 
wreck when they stopped striking, 
but son, I had caught six of them.” 

Whew! What a fish story! Can you 
blame me for being a Doubting 
Thomas? 

But when Bill offered to take me 
with him to prove his story I went. 
If this wasn’t a “fish story” after all, 
I wanted to be there. This was 
something I had to see for myself. 

The temperature had _ hovered 
around 100 degrees all day, but on 
the lake, just 15 minutes from 
Gainesville, there was a nice ripple 
and a soft breeze and it looked good 
for fishing. 

Out on the lake, however, we real- 
ized that the breeze was warm and 
the water was warm. So we spent 
almost two hours of steady fishing 
with no results. It looked like Bill 
had told me a “fish story” for sure. 

Then Bill exclaimed excitedly, 
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“This is the place!” and as I watched 
there appeared over the lake hun- 
dreds and hundreds of dragonflies. 
They were everywhere. Now they 
literally covered the lake, most of 
them darting just above the surface 
of the water ... Then the fun began! 

Off to my left, a bass struck! 

It must have been a signal—be- 
cause in moments the entire lake 
became alive with striking bass. 
Big bass... Little Bass .. . Medium 
sized bass All floundering 
around, making such a commotion 
as I had never heard before, and 
now and then one of them would 
come completely out of the water 
and then fall to the water with a re- 


sounding splash. This was a fish- . 


erman’s heaven—in all my years I 
had never seen so many bass con- 
centrated in one area—and all strik- 
ing! 

... Suddenly, it dawned on me I had 
been sitting still like a rank ama- 
teur watching the show instead of 
fishing. I threw a plug in the gen- 
eral direction of each striking bass 
that I could reach—but there were 
no takers. Plenty of bass, alright, 
but no takers. 

We changed plugs, lengthened 
our casts—but still no takers and all 
we got for our trouble was an oc- 
casional tangle of moss. It was get- 
ting dark and we were fishing fever- 


JIMMY HALES 


ishly. While the fish leaped and 
jumped and struck, we swore... 
and caught nothing. 

There was an enormous swirl over 


to my right and I was prepared for 


it. I dropped my bait smack in the 
middle of the receding ripple... 
The bait disappeared and my fish 
was hooked! 

Bill reeled in his line and pre- 
pared to help me land the bass— 
but he could have just as well 
kept on fishing because that fish 
made a big circle around the boat, 
bent my rod double to show his 
strength, then pulled loose and sunk 
back into the depths! 

Then — just as suddenly as the 
feeding period started—it stopped. 
The fish were gone. The lake was 
quiet, with only a gentle ripple, and 
the only sound to be heard was the 
screech of an occasional bird. We 
made a few more half-hearted casts 
and headed for the landing. 

We hadn’t caught anything. We’d 
been ‘guests’ of the bass at their 
lunch-table — but we didn’t have 
any bass for ours! 

“Fish story?” That's what I 
thought Bill was telling. But it’s 
true. 

Tell you what. Next time you’re 
down this way, call me. Pll take you 
with me. END 
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OUTH FLORIDA 
DIVISION Progress 


ITH THE addition of 

two new counties to 

the South Florida Divi- 

sion of the Game and 

Fresh Water Fish Commission, came 

some of the best hunting to be found 
in the State of Florida. 

The Fisheating Creek Wildlife 
Management Area is_ especially 
noted for the great turkey and quail 
population. With this new area now 
in the South Florida Division, hunt- 
ing in the Division has taken a 
step forward. This gives the Divi- 
sion three management areas for 
the hunters this hunting season. The 
other areas are the Charlotte Coun- 
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ty Quail Hunt and the Avon Park 
Hunt. 

Although these areas are not 
open for hunting deer, it is only a 
jump into Collier County and the 
Everglades Division for some of the 
best deer hunting in the state. 

Last year some 500 turkeys and 
about 5,000 quail were killed by 
hunters in the Fisheating Creek 
Hunt Area. 

With the addition of this new hunt 
area to the Division, coupled with 
the fact that some of the best fish- 
ing is found in this part of the state, 
the number of hunters and fisher- 
men that will turn to the South 





Florida Division for their favorite 
pastime is expected to increase. 

It can truly be said that the South 
Florida Division and the Florida 
west coast have “fishing fever.” 

Polk County alone has 1,800 fresh 
water lakes with the other counties 
of the Division having their fair 
share of good fishing waters. 

Fresh water fishing in these lakes 
is getting better by the day. The 
daily bag limit is just about a 
“must” for every angler. 

All of this good fishing didn’t 
just happen, though. 

The Division has had a rough 
fish control net in operation for the 
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last year or two, trying to rid our 
lakes of rough fish detrimental to 
good fishing. All of the gar, mud, 
shad, and catfish are getting a going 
over so the game fish can survive 
and become more plentiful to be 
taken by lucky anglers. 

It is the policy of the Commission 
to rid as many lakes as possible 
of trash fish. Game fish taken in this 
operation are returned to the water 
unharmed. 

Along with the rough fish control 
work to rid our fresh waters of 

predatory fish, the Division, in co- 

operation with local citizens and 
sportmen clubs, has had a great deal 
of hyacinth eradication work com- 
pleted. Many of our lakes and 
streams have been treated to rid 
them of the hyacinth menace. All 
of this work is done with one thing 
in mind—the betterment of fishing 
for you and me. 

Just to be sure the officers of the 
Division have the “know how” to 
handle any situation that may arise, 
the Division holds a meeting once 
a month, with all the officers at- 
tending, for the express purpose of 
discussing any problems that any 
area might have and to be sure that 
the officers understand and are en- 
forcing any new law or regulation 
that might have arisen. 

The officers of the South Florida 
Division work closely together. Co- 
ordination by land, water, and air 
have made the Commission’s law 
‘enforcement officers throughout the 
state very effective in stopping 
game and fish violations, and by the 
same token, protecting the people’s 
heritage. 

There are 19 Junior Conservation 
Clubs in the South Florida Division. 
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These clubs are all active and have 
shown their interest in conserving 
and raising game. 

Most of the conservation clubs 
have projects designed to aid our 
supply of wildlife and to help club 
members develop into good sports- 
men. Many of these boys attended 
the Junior Conservation Summer 
Camp conducted by the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission’s In- 
formation and Education Division 
at Auburndale this summer. 

It is through youth education in 
conservation that we will some day 
attain our goal in our conservation 
programs. The South Florida Divi- 
sion is very proud to have the camp 
site selected within its ‘bounds for 
the last two years and has done 
everything possible to further the 
junior conservation program in 
which we all believe. The Division 
has a grand total of 1,086 members 
in its Junior Conservation Clubs. 

The South Florida Division has 
had its share of publicity in the past 
and can proudly say that every 
newspaper and radio station in our 
area has been more than willing to 
help in every way requested. 

With daily newspapers giving out 
important news, along with radio 
broadcasts from most of the stations, 
and this writer’s own weekly radio 
program, the Division is keeping the 
public well informed of what is 
happening in the world of hunting 
and fishing. 

The Division hasn’t forgotten the 
sportsmen on the restocking pro- 





gram, either. Turkeys and quail 
were released in parts of the Divi- 
sion where it was feasible to insure 
the hunters a better average bag in 
the future. And when the Fish Man- 
agement technician finds a body of 
water in need of restocking, the fish 
hatchery at Winter Haven goes in- 
to action and puts in whatever it 


takes to improve fishing. 


The South Florida Division is for- 
tunate in having a great number of 
people who are interested in see- 
ing that the state’s population of 
game is kept on the increase. Re- 
cently parts of two counties were 
closed for deer and turkeys—at the 
request of the local residents—in 
order to give these two species a 
chance to become plentiful. Tur- 
key restockings last year in some 
areas have paid off and it appears 
that in a very few short years the 
population of this game bird will 
be up to par. 


This restocking program could 
never have .been successful had 
it not been for the fact that every 
person in that section lent his or 
her help to the Wildlife Officer in 
protecting these birds. The people 
really want game so their children 
and grandchildren may have good 
hunting in the years to come. 

If it is the will of the people te 
have game and fish and they will 
help protect them, the restocking 
program can bring about better 
hunting and fishing for all sports- 
men. END 


Non 





Area Supervisor Virgil Bayette and Wildlife Officer Dick Bryant take a gator from 


Lake Roberts in Tampa. 
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--- THE ORLANDO FISHATHON 


HE RODS — (cane pole 
style) — were not spared 
at the recent annual Or- 
lando Fishathon and some 
3000 youngsters were not spoiled 
. and neither was their fun! 
None of the extra-large fish 
caught any of the extra-small fish- 
erfolk in the gala Orange County 
festivities and the sponsors declared 
it one of the most successful events 
in Florida. 


“Fishathon” contests for the 
younger Izaak Walton followers 
have steadily risen in popularity 
throughout the United States, and 
Florida has been one of the pioneers 
in these highly successful activities. 
Of the many similar type young- 
ster’s fishing tournaments, the Or- 
lando Fishathon, has become the 
leader with the 1953 “derby” out- 
distancing even their own previous 
record. 

While it was the youngster’s ex- 
clusive day, some of the older hands 
got into the activities, too. Don Mc- 
Allister, master of ceremonies for 
the Orange County Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation, not only did his job but 
it’s difficult to believe that the of- 
ficial—along with other Orange 
county leaders—did not get their 
full share of fun. Adding stature to 
the event was the presence of 
Charles W. Pace, director of the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission, who made the trip from 


Tallahassee specifically to attend. 

Orlando’s fire department sent 
its emergency crew, under command 
of Lt. Leroy Gilliam, to set up a first 
aid tent for cuts, bruises and other 
mishaps. With the first aid tent es- 
tablished at the west end of Lake 
Lucerne, Bill Bayko and J. V. Jack- 
son of the department’s Rescue 
Squad patrolled the lake ready to 
fish out fish and fisherman if an 
over-enthusiastic youngster went 
the wrong way with his catch. 

Not only did the thousands of 
kids actually participate in the big 
fishing event, but each had a full 
share of refreshments that were pro- 
vided for all hands. No effort was 
spared to make this—the sixth an- 
nual Orlando Fishathon—one long 
to be remembered by all who joined 
in the fun. 


It was not only a real day’s outing 
for the youngsters and an eagerly 
awaited holiday event but it was 
a lesson in conservation fitting snug- 
ly into the pattern of the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission pro- 
gram. One of the writers covering 
the Orlando event wrote: “It is 
proverbially understood that the 
best way to learn something is to do 
it, and, this being true the best way 
to have a child learn conservation is 
to get him involved in it in such 
a way that he will not only learn 
about it, but at the same time enjoy 
it and want to learn more.” 
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Top Left: Wanda June Courtney, two and a half years, 

gets stamped in by one of the Fishathon Officials. Top 

Right: Hundreds of eager, anxious young fisherboys and 
girls lining the shores of Lake Lucerne. 


Bottom Left: One for the Money, two for the show. Hun- 
dreds of the participants in the Orlando Fishathon await 
the word to begin. Bottom Right: Steve Lobb, nine, 
and his dog Trinket, take time out from a strenuous day’s 
fishing to enjoy a mid-morning snack. | 














by Joe K. Rukenbrod 


HE 





RAISES 
SHINERS 








The story of Mike Pickett, who proved 


it could be done... even though 


his friends laughed at him. 


HE SKEPTICS WHO told 

Mike Pickett he was crazy 

when he came up with the 

idea of raising shiners on a 
large scale several years ago are 
eating their words. 

It took a lot of time and some 
money ... but more than anything 
else it took hundreds of hours of 
back-breaking labor. And patience, 
and the intestinal fortitude to put 





discouragement behind when things 
looked the blackest—to go ahead 
determinedly in the face of what 
seemed too large odds. 

On the _ beautiful Ocklawaha 
River at Eureka, one of the main 
gates to the Ocala National Forest, 
in the river swamp wilderness of 
what many years ago was a famous 
landing spot for cypress loggers, 
Mike Pickett, a rugged outdoors- 


Mike, (right) with his helper Roy King, show how they must seine 


one of his canals for the shiners. 
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man, an avid fisherman, an expert 
hunter and woodsman has built 
what his friends call “the biggest 
little fish camp in Florida.” 

But a thriving fish camp did not 
satisfy Mike and his wife, Helen. 
More and more tourists were com- 
ing to the Sunshine State. And more 
and more of these tourists came to 
Marion County to test their skill 
in the waters of one of the many 
fishermen’s paradises in a fisher- 
man’s state. 

Mike Pickett believed that these 
anglers wanted something to fish 
with besides their factory-made 
lures. So Mike started out to learn 
all he could about shiners. But suc- 
cessful shiner hatcheries were as 
scarce as the proverbial hen’s teeth. 

He knew the shiner’s value as a 
foodfish for gamier fishes and its 
popularity as live bait; so he decided 
to go ahead on his own. With the 
help of the camp’s only employe, 
Roy King, Pickett started back in 
the spring of 1951 to clear the trees 
and underbrush and stumps and 
cypress knees from the edge of his 
river swamp land. 

Hundreds of trees were cut down. 
Tons and tons of earth were moved 
from one spot to another and level- 
led off. A drag line was used to dig 
out the canals. When the original 
project was completed, Pickett had 
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built five shiner canals, each of 
them 200 feet long and 30 feet wide. 

Depth of the water in each canal 
is six feet, and is fresh running, 
emptying into the Ocklawaha at a 
point several hundred feet up stream 
from the fish camp. Later Pickett 
built two more canals similar to 
the original, making a total of seven. 

While the canals were filling up 
with water, Mike visited the various 
lakes and streams of Marion County, 
catching hundreds of golden shiners 
in nets with which to stock his 
waters. 

On top of all the difficulties that 
were met in getting the shiner pro- 
ject under way, thousands of the lit- 
tle golden minnows were washed 
away by torrential rains, the canals 
were damaged by the same rains, 
and other of Mike’s little pets died 
from unknown causes. 

Just this last spring, however, 
success knocked on his door and 
Mike Pickett began to cash in... 
and he was hard put to meet the 
demand. 

For not only those fishermen who 
want to try their luck on the Ock- 
lawaha and its tributaries — but 
those on their way to other streams 
and nearby lakes stop at Mike’s 
camp for their bait. 

“At the beginning, it was strictly 
a guess proposition,” Pickett recalls. 
“T knew little about the proper food 
for shiners, but have _ learned 
through trial and error how to pro- 
vide a balanced diet for them.” 

Providing the right kind of plant 
life and in sufficient quantities was 
achieved through artificial fertili- 
zation. 


Each canal will produce 10,000 
shiners per year, and Mike estimates 


his total shiner population now is 
about 150,000. 


He has learned that under proper 
conditions a shiner will reach a 
length of five inches when he is 
six months old. At that size, though, 
he requires twice as much water 
as he did when he was three inches 
long. 


Mike Pickett’s shiner hatchery 
has become so successful that it is 
now known throughout the state. 
This is because the shiner is the 
most popular baitfish for black bass 
in Florida. 


Fact is, this success has brought 
numerous prospective buyers to 
Eureka. Some one some day may 
talk Mike Pickett into selling his 
fish camp. (At Mike’s price, of 
course.) 

“When that happens, I'll spend 
all my time hunting and fishing,” 
says Mike. 


“Me, too,” says Helen. END. 
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Here Mike Pickett shows the technique that he uses to 
seine shiners from storage pond. 


eS 


It’s easy to tell by the rush in the water that what is work to Mike 
as he feeds the shiners is certainly not work for the shiners. 
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“The Story of 


Henry Osceola, 


Judtau 


By J. J. COX 
Florida Council for the Blind 


ERHAPS THE GREAT Indian 
Chief, Osceola, feels a little 
less bitter toward the “pale 
face” now... At least, if the 

Seminole leader can look down from 
his “happy hunting ground” and see 
what the white man is doing for a 
descendant of his, Chief Osceola 
may feel more kindly toward his 
former enemies. 


Henry Osceola is the name of the 
Seminole Indian who has received 
better treatment from the white 
man than his ancestors did. 


Henry runs a little trading post on 
the Big Cypress Indian Reservation 
below Lake Okeechobee, southeast 
of Fort Myers. He has been pro- 
prietor of this small palmetto thatch- 
ed store for only a couple of months 
—hbefore that he used to drive 
road equipment for the Indian 
Agency. What happened in between 
jobs is what makes our story. 

Henry was born in the Big Cy- 
press area of the Everglades 37 
years ago—before the section was 
officially given the redskins. When 
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the United States finally gave up 
fighting the Seminoles in 1842— 
as a costly, fruitless undertaking— 
there were still about 100 of them 
who refused to surrender or sign 
a treaty. All the others had been 
either killed or shipped to Arkansas. 


So, they were left alone in their 
last stronghold, the swamps and 
hammocks of the impenetrable 
Everglades. Unmolested, they sur- 
vived and multiplied by “living off 
the land.” At last, in 1917, the U. S. 
gave the Seminoles a permanent 
home. One hundred thousand acres 
of saw grass, sloughs, and cabbage 
palms were theirs. 


Henry Osceola grew up as happy 
as an Indian boy can be, hunting 
and fishing, and never bothered by 
a school. 


He married a pretty Indian girl 
from another camp when he was in 
his early twenties. It wasn’t much 
of a problem to set up housekeeping. 
There was plenty of land for the tak- 
ing, and a house raising involved 
little more than cutting poles, fit- 





ting them together, and covering 
the box-like structure with palmet- 
to fronds. A wooden platform, a 
couple of feet off the ground, served 
for beds, chairs and tables. There 
were no electric lights or running 
water for which to receive bills. 
Cooking was done over an open 
fire. 


When the children started to ar- 
rive, Henry got a job with the Indian 
Agency running a road grader. As 
a modern Indian, he found that 
money was a handy thing to have. 
Henry bore a great name (Osceola 
is Oh-shee-oh-olee in Seminole and 
means “moss-in-the-trees”), he was 
well liked, and he had a good job. 
His “cheekee” — Indian name for 
house — was filled with children and 
happiness. 


Then Henry began to have a little 
trouble driving the road equipment 
—he would sometimes drive into 
a ditch, or hit a deep hole. He found, 
too, as time went on, that he could- 
n’t bring back the ’possum and the 
‘Coon with his rifle as he used to do. 
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Robert Grabel, counselor for the Florida Council for the Blind, buys a soft drink from Henry 





Osceola, descendant of the Great Chief Osceola. Henry is blind. 


Finally Henry discovered the 
truth. He was going blind from optic 
atrophy. He couldn’t hold his job 
any more. 


When Robert Grabel, counselor- 
placement officer for the Florida 
Council for the Blind, first got in 
touch with Henry Osceola, it was 
a strange and difficult meeting. 
Henry was despondent and _sus- 
picious and spoke no English. He 
had had very little contact with the 
white man and was naturally skep- 
tical of a stranger who offered to 
help him. 


Through an interpreter, Jimmy 
Cypress, Grabel talked to Henry 
and gradually gained his confidence. 
Henry began to understand that 


the State Agency for the Blind want- 
ed to help him. He needed to make 
some money. What could he do? 
The Big Cypress Indian Reser- 
vation is 39 miles from the highway 
and 60 miles from La Belle, the 
nearest town. That is where the 
Indians go for any kind of purchase. 
It was decided that the Reservation 
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could use a trading post that would 


supply the Seminoles with soft 
drinks, canned foods, cloth, and 
sundries — a sort of general store. 


But could Henry operate a store? 
He knew nothing about buying and 
selling, little or nothing about keep- 
ing books. Obviously, if Henry were 
going to be a succesful business man 
he would have to know something 
about those subjects. 


In November, 1952, Henry was 
sent to the Florida Council for the 
Blind Adult Training Center at 
Daytona Beach to learn merchan- 
dising and how to live as a blind 
man. Accompanying him as inter- 
pretor was Josie Billy, a former 
councilman and medicineman of 
the Big Cypress Indians. Josie Billy 
had been to the Baptist School at 
Lakeland in order to read and write 
and lead his brethern. He helped 
to spread religion among them and 
he wrote “talk-papers” to the white 
man for his people. 


When Henry returned to the Res- 
ervation, the Council for the Blind 


arranged for a store to be built by 
Willie Tiger, the tribal carpenter. 
Merchandise was arranged for pur- 
chase through Ft. Myers whole- 
salers, but they would deliver only 
as far as LaBelle. A schedule had 
to be worked out so that the truck 
that goes to town from the Reserva- 
tion could pick up the items for 
Henry’s store. 


Today, thanks to the State Agen- 
cy for the Blind and white men, the 
Big Cypress Indian Reservation in 
the heart of the Everglades has a 
general store run by Henry Osceola. 

Henry’s “cheekee” is next door to 
the store, so that his wife can help 
him if necessary and still watch the 
youngsters, Dan, Galilee, Henrietta, 
Solomon, and Rudy. Henrietta, 14, 
is in the sixth grade at the Indian 
school and helps her father with the 
bookkeeping. 

When you ask Henry how bus- 
iness is, he says, “good.” That’s all 
he says, but you can tell he thinks 
the pale face is not so bad after all. 


END 
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YOUR GUNS... 





\ accontey % 


by DON COOK 


Hunting Seasons, Past and Present 


A year ago this month I wrote an 
article for this magazine about the 
glowing embers of camp fires, past 
and present, and predicted that 
while the memories of past camp 
fires were unforgetable, the expec- 
tancy of future camp fires was un- 
excelled. 

The wonderful job which our 
Game Commission has done on deer, 
turkeys and quail is truly commend- 
able and it could not be done with- 
out the full cooperation of every 
sincere and true sportsman in the 
State of Florida. I can’t help but 
think that our future generations 
who are being trained in the ways 
of good sportsmanship, better hunt- 
ing and conservation methods are 
going to promote and propagate our 
natural resources and our game 
population to a point unexcelled 
by any state in the union. This 
progress should have the sincere 
and unbiased backing of every 
sportsman’s organization in the 
state. 

I, for one, have met with wonder- 
ful approval, especially in the fire- 
arms training branch and I can 
only say this — that every time I 
have talked to these boys it has 
made me wish that I could command 
the same attention from their fa- 
thers. 
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Unfortunately, and it is only hu- 
man nature, we have handled a gun 
so long and we play with dynamite 
until we absolutely can not make 
a mistake and therein lies a sad 
tale. 

You will recall in August of this 
year, this magazine published an 
article of mine entitled “A Murder- 





er’s Alibi”, which dealt with facts 
and figures and N.R.A. statistics 
proving that this statement is true. 
The sad part of the entire hunting 
season is the death toll and the 
cripple toll — not among the ani- 
mals, but among humans — and it 
is only through proper woods cour- 
tesy and firearm safety training 
that these figures can be lowered. 
I only hope that each one of my 
readers is able in some way or 
other to help some of the younger 
set acquire a little first hand know- 
ledge of woods courtesy and fire- 
arm safety through their efforts. 


It would please me no end, with 
the success shown to the Junior 
Conservation clubs, to see a few 
senior conservation clubs organized, 
with the same thoughts in mind and 
with the same zeal and ardor ex- 
pressed in acquiring the same end. 


Between this hunting season and 
next, much can be accomplished 
along these lines, and I would be 
very glad to offer my services to 
any duly authorized sportsman’s 
club in promoting such a program 
and in helping in any way possible 
to carry it through. 


Until next hunting season I wish 
you all good fishing. In the mean- 
time, I shall continue to plug, 
through my column in this maga- 
zine, good sportsmanship, firearm 
safety, woods courtesy, and clean, 
common sense in the woods or on 
the water. 





“Pass the pickle relish” 
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HAVE VOU SENT FOR YOURS? 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE’ S <& Sa m6 one 
FISHING CITAT wnt 


We aren’t exactly 
sure who’s giving 
who the most scep- 
tical glance in this 
picture, but we do 
know that the one 
on the right is Mrs. 
Luceil Callin of 1932 
Landon Ave., Jack- 
sonville, Fla. The 
only information that 
we have on the one 
on the left is that 
he is a largemouth 
bass, name unknown, 
weighing eight pounds 
and measuring 24 
inches. Mrs. Callin 
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APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


| Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Rain. -2 Mia toes ai Se en a as Address 

Species of Fish Weight Length 
Type of Tackle, Bait Used | 

Wheres Getic tc fee Se Date 
Catch Witnessed by 


Registered, Weighed by ______________~~~———S—CST_ Cf 


(Signature of Applicant) 
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A GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO 


Hlorida 
WILDLIFE 


Says “Merry Xmas” over and over again 


12 $2.00 


HERE’S HOW IT’S DONE: 


FILL IN YOUR LIST NOW. ATTACH CHECK 
OR MONEY ORDER AND MAIL TO: 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE MAGAZINE 

State Game & Fresh Water Fish Comm. 

Tallahassee, Florida 


ATTRACTIVE GIFT CARD 
HAND ADDRESSED AND SIGNED WITH YOUR 
NAME, ACCOMPANIES FIRST ISSUE OF 
EACH GIFT SUBSCRIPTION. 


WRAPPING AND MAILING FREE 
SIMPLY SEND US $2.00 FOR EACH NAME 
ON YOUR LIST AND WE'LL DO 
ALL THE WORK. 





THRILLING 
ISSUES 





No List Too Large or Too Small 
SO THAT WE CAN GET YOUR GIFTS 
OUT ON TIME — 


DON’T WAIT 
DO IT NOW! 





said Xmas comes ? 
but once a year 
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By STAN B. (Doc) WADE 


FLORIDA TROUT ON FLIES 


The fish commonly called “trout” 
or sea “trout” is the Spotted Weak- 
fish (Cynoscion nebulosus) and is 
found in almost all of Florida’s 
tidal rivers and along the coasts. 
This fish is not even remotely re- 
lated to the true trouts but is re- 
lated to the croakers. They are cal- 
led trout for two very good reasons: 
they are game fish and will hit a 
variety of artificials with gusto and 
abandon and fight to the last gasp 
and—they are spotted like western 
trout and, disregarding their dorsal 
fin arrangement, look a good deal 
like trout. One of their distinguish- 
ing characteristics is the presence of 
two long seizing teeth like fangs of 
wolves or dogs. To see a _ school 
working over shrimp will again 
remind the observer of the tactics of 
wolves. 

While the great majority of trout 
are taken on live shrimp fished a 
few feet below a float or “bobber’”, 
they will take many types of plugs 
and will also take flies freely, pro- 
vided the flies look like shrimp and 
are fished like shrimp. Trout are 
so easy to take by the usual live 
shrimp or plugging methods that 
few anglers have ever tried to take 
them on flies hence little is known 
about this approach to angling sport. 
It must be remembered that trout 
feed principally on shrimp when 
inshore and in the many rivers 
which they enter with the first 
“cold snap” meaning temperatures 
of 50 degrees or less in the air. Trout 
are sensitive to water temperatures 
and as soon as the air gets cold and 
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water temperatures fall they seek 
the warmer river mouths and bay- 
ous where they will stay until it 
warms up. 


There are some trout all year 
in the shallow flats along the west 
coast of Florida and in the inlets 
and larger waters on the east coast, 
such as the Indian River and its 
inlets. The Ten Thousand Island 
area has some trout all year al- 
though the larger and more desir- 
able fish are, as a rule, not found in 
inland waters except during what 
we call “cold weather”, meaning 
generally what a Northerner would 
consider just “nice fall weather’. 


Let’s consider that it is the mid- 
dle of November and that we have 
had a few snappy nights to bring 
the trout into the river where we 
plan to fish. Where shall we look: for 
them and how shall we induce them 
to strike our feathered steel? Never 
forget that the shrimp is the key 
to our answer. Shrimp swim in fast 
jerks and seem never to be motion- 
less in the water but always going 
somewhere. Our fly must therefore 
look something like a shrimp and be 
fished exactly like a shrimp swims— 
in sharp, eccentric jerks of a few 
inches. The fly should be “worked” 
well back toward the rod as trout 
will often follow a lure a long time 
before hitting it. Sometimes they 
will “boil” under the fly and the 
disturbance on the water will ap- 
pear to be behind the fly. In such 
a case speed up the retrieve and 
make the fly act like a scared 
shrimp trying to escape. Sometimes 
it works to bring the fly right up on 


top and skitter it along in fast | 
jerks. 

Where will our trout be found? 
On an incoming tide when new fish 
are entering the river they may be 
found almost anywhere although the 
deeper channels are most produc- 
tive. They seem to run up river 
with the incoming tide and as the 
tide recedes they seek out the deep 
holes and stay there through the 
last of the ebb and the early part 
of the next flood tide. I have had 
the best luck with flies at dead 
low water, working my fly against 
whatever current there happens to 
be. Normally the fly should be fished 
about a foot or so deep but if it is 
a really “cold” day, say down in the 
forties, trout will be inactive and the 
fly must then be worked as close to 
bottom as you can get it. The time 
of day seems to make very little dif- 
ference in the activity of trout al- 
though perhaps in cold weather they 
tend to be more active in the mid- 
dle of the day when the sun has 
warmed the water a little. 

Now, for the flies! How can we 
imitate a shrimp? In two ways that 
I know about and perhaps many 
more. The obvious first method is 
to tie a hair fly on a long shank hook 
bringing the hairs together at the 
bend of the hook and letting them 
hang down at an angle to the body 





of the fly. Many fresh water shrimp- 


style flies are so tied and all one 
needs do is to imitate the shape in a 
proper size and color and go fishing. 
The other shrimp imitation makes 
use of the established fact that trout 
will hit plugs painted in yellow 
with black “ribs” the length of 
the body—when fished like a shrimp 
swims. This we can easily reproduce 
in a streamer fly of hair or marabou 
feathers by tying a solid black body 
and then ribbing it in wide gold 
tinsel or reversing the process and 
ribbing a solid yellow body with 
black wool. In either case the 
streamer portion should be either 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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By 
DON SOUTHWELL 


Don Southwell, of Ormond Beach, herewith presents a bouquet 
from the Florida sportsman and Florida Wildlife takes pardonable 
pride in publishing his views. An ardent sportsman, associated 
with conservation groups for many years, Don Southwell is now 
President of the Halifax Hunting and Fishing Club and Treasurer 
of the Florida Wildlife Federation. He is associated with many 
other conservation organizations and a member of the Florida Out- 
door Writers Association. He has just been elected Executive Sec- 
retary and re-named Treasurer of the Florida Wildlife Federation. 


The conservation picture throughout Florida is be- 
ginning to look brighter. 


Under new management, our Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission have better coordination of 
conservation activity, and are working more cooper- 
atively with the sportsmen. 


For the first time in many months the conservation 
groups feel they are actually taking part in working 
out the problems and policies dealing with our wild- 
life. We feel that neither personal or partisan politics 
are shaping commission policies and that commis- 
sion programs will be in keeping with the views of 
sportsmen’s groups. 

The Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission is to 
be complimented for holding meetings in the various 
districts. It is gratifying to see and feel the enthusiasm 
of the sportsmen, and the friendliness of the Commis- 
sioners at these district gatherings. The skepticism on 
the part of sportsmen has been replaced with a feel- 
ing of confidence. It is very apparent that the commis- 
sioners themselves are striving for the answers to 
problems which have always confronted all conserva- 
tion groups. 

Only by having such congenial meetings can these 
problems be worked out to our mutual advantage. 


The conservation picture in the field is also chang- 
ing. Where proper enforcement was difficult before, 
there is now cooperation to the extent that Wildlife 
Officers have a new incentive for enforcing the game 
laws. Confidence placed in game wardens by the sports- 
men is the best kind of insurance for continued pro- 
tection of our wildlife. 


It is imperative that the sportsmen remain organized 
to the extent that they can continue to play an im- 
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Successful Meeting 


DR. H. E. WILBER HEADS 
WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


COMMISSION OFFICIALS 
SPEAKERS AT ORLANDO 


Headed by Director Charles W. Pace, top officials 
of the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion joined with other state and federal conservation 
leaders to participate in the annual Florida Wildlife 
Federation meeting at Orlando, October 10 and 11. 





The two-day meeting, held in the central Florida 
city’s Angebilt hotel, was described as one of the best 
attended and most successful in the history of the 
Federation which was created in 1937. In addition to 
the various addresses delivered by leaders in the 
various fields, the meeting featured election of officers 
and named Dr. H. R. Wilber, widely known conserva- 
tionist, as president. 


Dr. Wilber, a prominent DeLand resident for the 
past two years, has been active in Federation work 
since coming to Florida and has taken a leading role in 
conservation activities throughout the south for many 
years. [A full biography of Dr. Wilber will be pub- 
lished in the December issue of FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
Magazine. | 


To serve with Dr. Wilber, newly elected officers in- 
cluded: Charles “Chuck” Schilling, Jensen Beach, 
vice-president; Don Southwell, Ormond Beach, execu- 
tive secretary and treasurer and Fred Gill, Zephyr- 
hills, recording secretary. 


The Saturday, October 11 session was under the pro- 
gram chairmanship of Dr. Wilber and featured var- 
ious addresses by state and national leaders, including 
two talks by Charles W. Pace, Director of Florida’s 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. Sunday the 
program was under the management of veteran con- 
servationist Dr. R. M. Sheetz, Coral Gables, who pre- 
sented a list of notable speakers including Claude D. 
Kelley, president, National Wildlife Federation. 


The annual banquet was held Saturday night with 
Charles Schilling as toastmaster and George X. Sand, 
noted writer and humorist, as the featured speaker. 





portant role in assisting and working with the Com- 
mission, and also, to better cooperate with them in 
striving for the right kind of legislation. Legislation 
that is needed to protect and perpetuate our wildlife 
for generations to come. 


We believe much of the responsibility for conserv- 
ing and restoring our wildlife lies with the sportsmen, 
just as it does with the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. Therefore it is essential that both groups 
achieve the unity and cooperation necessary for the 
best possible utilization of our wildlife resources. It 
is the concensus among sportsmen that we now have 
excellent men heading up the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission to bring about this unity and cooper- 
ation. 
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DUCK HUNTING, by John G. Mac- 


Kenty, Published by A. S. 
Barnes & Company, New York, 
N. Y. Price $4.00. 

Here at last is the complete book 
for the duck hunter, a book in which 
the different types of ducks are 
accurately and concisely described. 
The author tells in detail the en- 
tire story of what duck shooting 
is really about. 

He explains how to build and 
camouflage blinds, how to get set 
in blinds, what boat to use and how 
to use it, the clothes and equip- 
ment and food that you ought to 
take along with you, the use of de- 
coys, the proper way to prepare and 
cook ducks, and he includes also 
a chapter on things a duck hunter 
shouldn’t do. 

Probably two of the most inter- 
esting chapters in the book are en- 
titled “The Damn Fool Things,” and 
“Conservation and the Law.” Both 
can give you some mighty good 
hints or the reasoning behind the 
various waterfowl shooting regula- 
tions, and you'll be more than 
amused at the humorous anecdotes 
distributed about the book. The text 
is supplemented with good photo- 
graphs and you'll find a handy hunt- 
ing chart in the back of the book for 
your Own use on various hunting 
trips you may take in the future. 

K * Eo * * 
FLORIDA MARINE SHELLS, by 
C. N. Vilas and N. R. Vilas, Pub- 
lished by Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Price $4.00. 

Florida with its long coastline and 
thousands of islands, Keys, sand- 
bars and shallows is a natural para- 
dise for the avid shell collector, and 
this book is an indispensable guide 
for the collectors, students and hob- 
byists of marine shells. 

Shells described in this book are 
pictured, and all but a very few 
are shown in full color which is the 
actual coloring of the shell. Text 
description is planned to make easy 
quick checks of characteristics for 
easy identification. Common names 
and scientific names are both used 
in all descriptions. 

The authors are recognized ex- 
perts on marine shells, and they’ve 
made this book as complete, thor- 
ough, and accurate as any expert 
could demand and as clear and help- 
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ful as any novice or amateur could 
desire. Shell hobbyists throughout 
the entire country have praised this 
book, and I’m sure that you’ll agree 
that it’s a natural for anyone inter- 
ested in discovering more about con- 
chology. 
* * * * * 


DUCK DECOYS, by Eugene V. 
Connett, III, Published by D. 
Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. Price $4.75. 

Florida is, without a doubt, one 
of the finest duck hunting states in 
the Union, and our waterfowl pop- 
ulation is one of the largest during 
the winter season. We might also 
say that many of the hunters spend 
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much of their time in trying to bag 
several ducks for the family meal. 

Now here is a book that tells the 
story on duck decoys, how to make 
them, how to color them, and how 
to set them out. 


You'll read about and see 32 au- 
thentic scaled patterns for cutting 
out heads and bodies of all the dif- 
ferent ducks in the country. You’ll 
be able to make decoys out of solid 
wood, hollow wood, and natural or 
pressed cork. The patterns are life- 
size so that they can be traced di- 
rectly from the pages of the book. 

The coloring of the decoys is 
shown in good detail with plates 

(Continued on Page 33) 





Good Luck! 


HUNTING IN 


LEON COUNTY 
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The hounds showed their class 
in a bench show which preceded 
the actual hunt. 

Midnight Joy was declared best 
dog int the show after judging of 
hounds that lasted for more than 
three hours. The winning hound was 
sired by Ray Purdue and its dam 
was Sally Tally. 

Texaco Ridgeway, a dog owned 
by J. R. Holland of Savannah, Ga., 
was declared best of opposite sex 
in the show. 

Charlie W. Smith Jr., of Cedar- 
town, Ga., was judge of the bench 
show. Nelson K. Hamilton of Foley, 
Ala., was master of ceremonies. 

The bench show included entries 
in several classes, male and female, 
including puppies, derby age, all 
age, pairs, packs and natural car- 
riage. The winners in these events 
competed for the coveted best of 
show and best of opposite sex 
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Every issue of Florida Speaks is exciting ... 
filled with something on everything that’s hap- 
pening in Florida. All about all Florida is the 
Florida Speaks continued story. Florida Speaks 
is published for YOU in four big fact-filled num- 
bers every year. Here’s a special offer to new 
subscribers, 7 fifty-cent Seasonal Issues of 
FLORIDA SPEAKS for $2.00 ... you save $1.50 
over the newsstand price. 

Now is the time to know all about Florida 
opportunity ... send in your special offer 
subscription using the coupon. 
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! 

| FLORIDA SPEAKS 
| 1424 Fourth St. So., St. Petersburg, Florida 
Gentlemen: Please enter my subscription for 
two years of FLORIDA SPEAKS. 
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award. 

Ribbons winners in each class in- 
cluded: 

Male puppies: Ted May, Jay, Fla.; 
F. B. Black, Milton, Fla; J. M. 
Duke, Foley, Ala.; and John Ste- 
phens, Quincy. 

Female puppies: J. M. Duke, Fo- 
ley, Ala.; John Stephes, Quincy; 
H. L. Bailey, Douglas, Ga.; and 
Phil Parramore, Jacksonville. 

Derby males: Pat Moody, Plant 
City; D. Varner, ‘Orlando: C,..D, 
Mixon, Midnight, Miss; J. O. Gresh- 
am, Plant City; and S. E. Blitch, 
Bell, Fla. 

Derby females: Melvin Dukes, 
Foley, Ala.; C. D. Nixon, Midnight, 
Miss.; Virgil Harrell, Douglas, Ga.; 
and J. O. Gresham, Plant City. 

All age males: J. R. Hancock, Sa- 
vannah, Ga.; D. Varner, Orlando; 
Mrs. H. L. Bailey, Douglas, Ga.; 
and Gene Reed, Hickory Flats, Miss. 

All age female: C. D. Nixon, first, 
second and fourth places; George 
Harris, Jacksonville, third; and Var- 
ner of Orlando, fifth. 

Natural carriage, won by J. R. 
Holland, Savannah, Ga. 

Pairs: Ted May of Jay, first and 
J. M. Dukes of Foley, Ala. second. 

J. O. Gresham of Plant City won 
the pack award with his four 
hounds. 


END 





yellow marabou or bucktail. The 
streamer tied with curved saddle or 
shoulder hackles of bright yellow 
over the same bodies is often ef- 
fective as the hackles “open” and 
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MANNING’S O77, SHRIMP LURE CO. 
P.0. BOX 933 - NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








“close” as the fly is retrieved in 
jerks. The long sharp teeth of 
trout will work havoc with any fly 
and will often result in a severed 
leader if the fish is heavy and puts 
up a long fight. It seems to me that 
such lost fish are due to the leader 
becoming frayed rather than cut 
off. In any case a leader of 8 to 
10 Ibs. test is advisable. 

Due to the tender mouths of 
trout—which is why they are cal- 
led “weakfish” in most northern 
waters, the use of a landing net is 
advisable. It is the largest fish that 
are most likely to tear off the hook 
if one attempts to lift them into the 
boat by the leader. It is at just this 
time too that frayed leaders break. 
A good long handled net will pre- 
vent these lost fish. 

Trout as small as a pound will 
prove to be worthy opponents on 
a reasonably light fly rod and those 
of five pounds will make you think 
they weigh twice that. I like an 
8’-6” glass rod of stiff action with 
a GBF torpedo head line so that I 
can cast easily into the wind when 
necessary. It usually blows a little 
during good trout fishing weather 
and I prefer to make easy pleasure 
of my casting instead of hard work 
with too light a rod or line. Try flies 
like those illustrated above and see 
if you cannot have more fun and still 
take all the trout you want. Tight 
lines! 


“Stool pigeon!”’ 


ED McCORMICK’S 


BEACON No. 42 FISHING CAMP 


Telephone OAK HILL 2310 
CABINS — BOATS — MOTORS — TACKLE — BAIT — GUIDES 


RESTAURANT 
Most Modern Fishing Camp on Florida’s East Coast 


SAM WAMPLER, MGR. 


2 MILES SOUTH OF SHILOH, FLORIDA 





ADKINS RESTAURANT 


Right on Routes 19 and 98 at South Traffic Light 


THE VERY FINEST HOME-COOKED FOOD SERVED DAILY Sd 


“YOU ARE WELCOME” 


CHIEFLAND, FLORIDA 
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Very little is known about this 
secretive animal. It prowls mostly by 
night, and lies up in the swamps 
during the day. When hunting, it 
ranges widely, sometimes covering 
twenty miles or more. 

There seems to be no special 
breeding season, for kittens have 
been found in various months of 
the year. Usually two or three kit- 
tens comprise the litter. Apparently 
the panther does not breed annually, 
but only every second or third year. 

At birth the young are under a 
foot in length, and weigh less than 
a pound. The babies often remain 
with the mother until they are two 
years old, at which time they weigh 
about seventy to eighty pounds. A 
large adult may tip the scales at 
two hundred pounds. 

The natural food of the panther 
is deer. Apparently the big cats do 
not often catch healthy deer, but 
mostly the crippled or diseased ones. 
Some deer preserves in the western 
United States have actually been 
stocked with panther, to prevent 
overgrazing and to remove sickly 
deer that might spread disease in 
the herds. Panthers have also been 
known to eat rats, mice, and skunks, 
as well as leaves, berries, and some 





“Why no, | think you're being downright 
sensible wearing them” 


WESTERN AUTO ASSOCIATE 
STORE 
COMPLETE HUNTING EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES—HARDWARE 


406 N. MARION STREET 
LAKE CITY, FLA. 





Mailing Address: No. 1, Titusville, Florida 


carrion. They catch stray house 
cats, as well. 

Wild hogs are common in the 
South, and are very unpopular with 
quail and turkey hunters. Sportsmen 
may be glad to know that the pan- 
ther likes pork! The cats find “razor- 
backs” easier to catch than deer; 
and once they. have tried pork, they 
are likely to become confirmed pig- 
eaters. 

The Florida panther does not 
attack man. Like most wild animals, 
it is apt to defend itself when molest- 
ed, or to fight in defense of its 
young. However, no one should hes- 
itate to enter the woods for fear of 
panthers! The cats are not given to 
unprovoked attacks. 

Panthers have been known to fol- 
low a man through the forest, but 
such actions apparently result from 
curiosity, not hunger. As a matter of 
fact, a person may live all his life in 
panther country and never catch 
a glimpse of these animals. 

At one time there was quite an 
argument as to whether the pan- 
ther could scream. Some old-timers 
claimed the beast would “scream 
like a woman”; many scientists be- 
lived otherwise. Actually, the pan- 
ther does scream, but not like a wo- 
man. The call is a loud, rasping 
“Ouch!”, repeated six or eight 
times in rapid succession. We have 
often seen and heard captive pan- 
thers cry out in this strange fashion. 
On rare occasions a panther will 
scream thirty or forty times without 
stopping. It has been said that only 
the female makes this sound; but 
“Tommy”, our big male panther, is 
about as vocal as any other. 

At the present time, panthers are 
classed as game animals in Florida. 
There is an open season on them, 





— Sunshine Service Electricity 


Gives you more leisure for outdoor fun! 





FLORIDA POWER & 
LIGHT COMPANY 





Telephone: Oak Hill 2315 


ALLENHURST FISHING CAMP 


“On Haulover Canal’”—Turn left two mi. South of Oak Hill 


BOATS — 


BAIT —_ 


TACKLE — GUIDES 


COTTAGES AND RESTAURANT 
EXCELLENT DUCK HUNTING IN SEASON 
“FISHING IS FUN — FOR EVERYONE” 
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from November 20 through January 
7. Panthers that are molesting live- 
stock or other property may be 
taken at any time under special per- 
mit from the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission. 

The accompanying photograph 
was made by Tod Swalm. 





showing the side and top views of 
the male and female plumage pat- 
terns. There are chapters on ballast 
and balancing weights, on anchors 
and lines, and throughout the entire 
book you’ll find a store of invaluable 
information on the attitudes and 
characteristics of ducks and how to 
copy them when you make your de- 
coys. For a duck hunter who wants 
to bring home more ducks, this is it. 
END 


JUDGE BIRD DIES 
AT MONTICELLO | 
County Judge Thomas B. Bird, 
for 32 years judge of the Jefferson 
County Court, died at Monticello 
the night of November 6 after a long 
illness. He was 62 years of age and 
widely known throughout Florida. 
Upon the close of World War I, 
Judge Bird returned to Monticello 
where he resumed his law practice 
and was elected county judge in 
1920. He had served continuously 
since that time. 


LIVE BAIT TANK EQUIPMENT 
Air Compressors Air Control Valves 
Air Pumps Air Line Tees 
Air Filters Air Releaser Stones 
Neoprene Hose Shiner Treating Solution 


Snyder’s Live Bait Health Service 


Summerfield, Florida 








MODERNIZE YOUR GUN WITH “, qyozite 
GRIPS 


IMPROVE YOUR SCORE = 

Franzite Grips are pos- i ~—= 
itively unbreakable — 
most durable made. 
Offered for Colt, Smith & Wesson, 
Hi-Standard, Ortgies, Luger, Mau- 
ser, other domestic and imported 
guns. Wide choice of smart de- 
signs in ivory, pearl, walnut, onyx, agate, black 
and a few target, staghorn and carved grips. 
Low prices! FREE NEW CATALOG. Dealers 


wanted. 
SPORTS, INC. (MFRS.) 
5501 Broadway, Dept. BR-9, Chicago 40, Ill. 


ST. JOHNS FISHING LODGE 
‘In the Heart of the Bass Capitol 
of the World”’ 
Huntington, Fla. 
Individual Housekeeping Cottages 
Private Rooms with Connecting Bath 
21 Miles South of Palatka, just off 
U. S. Highway 17 
DAN and LORA JOINER, owners and operators 
Long distance telephone: Pomona Park 2796 
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advance. 


COTTAGES—RENT 


BRAND’S COTTAGES—Overnight and houskeep- 
ing. Lake Tarpon. Good fishing, boats and bait. 
Box 388, Tarpon Springs. Phone 2473. 


Florida’s Finest Fishing 
TWIN PALMS RESORT 
LAKE GRIFFIN — LEESBURG, FLORIDA 
Cottages, Boats, Bait and Guides 
Swimming on white sand beach 
PHONE 5024 BLUE 


COTTAGES FOR RENT 





SEVEN ISLANDS COTTAGES — On the St. Johns 
River at Buffalo Bluff, Near Palatka. New, Com- 
pletely furnished. Quietness & Privacy. Black Bass 
and Bream Fishermans Paradise. JOHN BRYAN, 
Box 142, Palatka, Florida. Phone 5-3016. 





FOR SALE REAL ESTATE 





FOR SALE: — Six Acres on big Lake George and 
Paved Highway at Georgetown, Florida. In Center 
of World’s Bass Capital and National Forest, Deer 
hunting. Perfect spot for sports fishing camp. 
CHAS. F. HENLEY, MD. 320 W. Church Street, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


Cle Florida 
RTSMENS GUIDE 


Wildlife Geading Pos 


The Wildlife Trading Post is especially designed for SWAPPING, BUYING or SELLING eutdoor 
sports equipment, services, etc. Classified advertisements 25c a word per insertion, payable in 
Minimum advertisements 14 words or $3.50. 
numbers count as words. (No blind box-number ads can be accepted.) 
tance to Wildlife Trading Post, Florida Wildlife, Tallahassee, Fla. 


“GULF HAMMOCK” 


GULF HAMMOCK HUNTING CAMP SITE. Own 

this and be away from the public camps and 

be deep down in the Hammock and be right in 

the best deer and turkey country. Small tract 

at low price. Over on Suwannee River, also have 

camp site on the high bluffs right on river banks. 
R. D. HOGUE, BOX 163, ATLANTA, GA. 


REAL ESTATE AND BUSINESS PROPERTIES 
Bass Capital of the World, St. Johns riverfront 


Homes, Groves, Business Opportunities. — C. J. 
ASBURY, Crescent City, Florida. 


AQUATIC WEED CONTROL 


HYACINTHS, BONNETS, and ‘“‘MOSSES”’ KILLED. 
Fish Stocking. Live Bait. Southern Fish Culturists, 
Tallahassee, and Leesburg, Florida. 


FISH BAIT FOR SALE 





GOLDEN MEAL WORMS: — The perfect bait for 
Specks, Bream, and all Pan Fish. They are tough 
and lively on the hook. Guaranteed to catch fish 
or your money back. 150 worms for $1.00 post- 
paid. STANLEY LEINBACK, Box 95 Naples, Fla. 


Initials, abbreviations and groups of 
Send copy and remit- 
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CAMPS: BOATS: MOTORS 
TACKLE-> GUNS: PARTS > SERVICE 


» 










FISH BAIT FOR SALE 


LIVE BAIT FOR SALE—GILBERT’S HAPPY 
CONTENT WIGGLING, RED WATER WORMS— 
1,000 Worms, $5.00; 2,500 Worms, $11.25. Worms 
packed 100 to cup with ample feed for two weeks. 
Orders shipped same day received, Prepaid.— 
GILBERT’S FARMS, CHIPLEY, FLORIDA. 


RED WIGGLERS — 500 for $2.00. POSTPAID. 
Wholesale prices to dealers. —GROVES HOWELL, 
Sneads, Florida. 


WILD FOWL FOR SALE 
FOR SALE: Peafowl, Pheasants, Wild Ducks, 
Wild Geese and Swans. 80 varieties. DAVIS & 
GIST, McIntosh, Fla. Florida permit No. 25, Fed- 
eral No. 33208. 


TURKEYS FOR SALE 

















WILD TURKEYS — Full Wild Mature Turkeys. 
Ready February 1st. F.O.B. Kissimmee, Florida, 
DICK MAKINSON, Game Permit No. 103. 





ANIMALS FOR SALE 





Pink Eyes, 
Wauchula, 


ALBINO HAMSTERS — Snow White. 
Breeds True. Write Simmons Hotel, 
Florida. 















BOAT-A- CADE 


- (Continued from n Page | 12) 





A pre-dawn reveille, an early 
chuck wagon chow, and soon a 
steady stream of assorted craft once 
again set course south down the 
meandering Kissimmee River. Fri- 
day’s pace was more leisurely and 
confined to the river, offering ample 
opportunity for fishing along the 
way. The wildlife characteristic of 
central Florida thrilled all, and the 
glorious weather kept everyone jub- 
ilant. 


The second night’s destination was 
at the Kissimmee River Fish Camp, 
where another barbecue and enter- 
tainment awaited the venturous 
group. Here again, tents, blankets, 
cots, and sleeping bags covered the 
area as Friday came to an end. 
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Taking time to check the home 
ports of these congregated vessels, 
you would notice towns from every 
part of Florida displayed. West 
Palm Beach, Sanford, Orlando, Tal- 
lahassee, Stuart, Fort Myers, Miami, 
St. Augustine, Fort Pierce to men- 
tion a few. Out of state participants 
came from Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Georgia, Tennessee, New York and 
one outboard was clearly marked 
Tyler, Texas. 

By the time Ole King Sol put in 
his Saturday appearance, the nauti- 
cal galaxy was once more on the 
fast flowing river. By mid-morning 
part of the fleet had already reached 
Lake Okeechobee. From here, the 
heading was easterly for five miles 
to the locks at the entrance of the 
canal leading to the town of Okee- 
chobee. 

On the lake side of the locks, the 
angling enthusiasts lingered for 
some_ successful bass fishing. 
Through the locks and on up the 


canal, the congenial town had pre- 
pared a most gracious welcome for 
the boat-a-caders. Arrangements 
included free taxi service, a shoot- 
ing exhibition, the crowning of a 
boat-a-cade queen and a mammoth 
feast of barbecue beef. 

At this point there came a divid- 
ing of the ways, for part of the flo- 
tilla was to head west and the re- 
mainder east. Sunday, the final 
day’s schedule, called for two dif- 
ferent routes. Those east-bound en- 
tered the St. Lucie Canal at Port 
Mayaca and proceeded on to Stuart, 
termination place for this section of 
the boat-a-cade. 


Those heading for the Gulf Coast 
crossed over to the west side of 
Lake Okeechobee and entered the 
Caloosahatchee River at Moore Hav- 
en. Fort Myers marked the ending 
for those taking the longer route 
and the Fourth Annual Boat-A- 
Cade had completed another suc- 
cessful four day voyage. 
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OPEN SEASON FOR TAKING GAME BIRDS AND GAME ANIMALS 


PISTRICT 


Day’s Bag 


Season's 
Bag 


ist District 


2nd District 


3rd District 


4th District 


5th District 


-houn West of St. 


BUCK DEER 
With One or More 
5” Antlers 


Nov. 20 - Jan. 7 
[st 10 days open Mon., 
Tues. & Fri.; closed there- 
after EXCEPT Hardee, 


Sarasota, Manatee, Pinel- 
las, DeSoto, Polk South of 
St. Rd. 60,. and Hillsboro 
South of St. Rd. 92 
CLOSED. 





Nov. 20 - Jan. 7 
Ist 10 days open Mon., 
Tues. & Fri.; closed there- 
after EXCEPT Gilchrist, 
Alachua, Bradford, Clay, 
Union, that part of Baker 
and Columbia South of 
U.S. 90 from Jacksonville 
to Lake City, and that part 
of Columbia and Suwannee 
South and East of St. Rd. 
247 from Lake City to the 
Suwannee River CLOSED. 


Nov. 20 - Jan. 7 
Hunting permitted every 
day EXCEPT Bay and tkat 
portion of Gulf and Cal- 
Rd. 71 
CLOSED. Okaloosa, Santa 
Rosa and Walton Counties 
closed December 25. 


Nov. 20 - Jan. 7 
lst 10 days open Mon., 
Tues. & Fri.; closed there- 
after. Monroe CLOSED to 
Key Deer. 


Nov. 20 - Jan. 7 
[st 10 days open Mon., 
Tues. & Fri.; closed there- 
after. 





REGULATIONS FOR 1953-54 HUNTING SEASON 


TURKEY 


EITHER SEX 
~ Nov. 20 - Feb. 1 | 
Ist 10 days open Mon., 
Tues. & Fri.; closed there- 
afte EXCEPT Hardee, 
Sarasota, Hernando, Mana- 
tee, Pinellas, DeSoto, Polk 
South of St. Rd. 60, and 
Hillsboro South of St. Rd. 


92 CLOSED. 


GOBBLERS ONLY 

Nov. 20 - Feb. 1 
lst 10 days open Mon., 
Tues. & Fri.; closed there- 
after EX CEPT Alachua, 
Bradford, Clay, Union, that 
part of Baker and Colum- 
bia South of U.S. 90 from 
Jacksonville to Lake City, 
and that part of Columbia 
and Suwannee South and 
East of St. Rd. 247 from 
Lake City to the Suwannee 
River CLOSED. 


GOBBLERS ONLY 

Nov. 20 - Feb. 1 
Hunting permitted 
day. ; 


every 


EITHER SEX 
Noy. 20 - Feb. 1 
lst 10 days open Mon., 
Tues. & Fri.; closed there- 
after. Broward CLOSED. 


EITHER SEX 

Nov. 20 - Feb. 1 
lst 10 days open Mon., 
Tues. & Fri.; closed there- 
after. 


QUAIL 
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Noy. 20-Feb. 1 
lst 10 days 
open 

Tues. 
closed 
after. 


there- 





Noy. 20-Feb. 1 
[st 10 days 
open Monday, 
Tues. & Fri.; 
closed _ there- 
after. 


Nov. 20-Feb. 1 


Hunting _ per- 
mitted every 
day. 


Nov. 20-Feb. 1 
lst 10 days 
open Monday, 
Tues. & Fri.; 
closed _ there- 
after. 


Nov. 20-Feb. 1 
lst 10 days 
open 
Tues. & 
closed 
after. 


there- 





RAIL AND WATERFOWL 
SQUIRREL GALLINULE AND COOT 
(Marsh Hen) | Duck-Geese-Coot 
*4 2 10 
10 GRAY *Including 1: 
2 FOX 15 Wood Duck 
Duck Stamp 


Required for 
Duck and Geese 


Noy. 12-Jan. 10 




















Nov. 20-Feb. 1 |Sept. 12-Nov. 10 


Ist 10 days | Hunting per- | Hunting _ per- 
open Monday, | mitted every | mitted every 
Tues. & Fri.; | day. day. 


closed _ there- 


after, 


Nov. 20-Feb. 1 |Sept. 12-Nov. 10) Nov. 12-Jan. 10 


lst 10 days | Hunting per- | Hunting _ per- 
open Monday, | mitted every | mitted — every 
Tues. & Fri.; | day. day. 

closed _ there- 

after, 


Nov. 20-Feb. 1 |Sept. 12-Nov. 10} Nov. 12-Jan. 10 


Hunting per- | Hunting per- | Hunting  per- 
mitted every | mitted every | mtted every 
day. day. day. 








Nov. 20-Feb. 1 |Sept. 12-Nov. 10 





lst 10 days | Hunting per- | Hunting _ per- 
open Monday, | mitted every | mitted every 
Tues. & Fri.; | day. day. 

closed _there- 








after. 


Nov. 20-Feb. 1 |Sept. 12-Nov. 10} Nov. 12-Jan. 10 


lst 10 days | Hunting per- | Hunting _ per- 
open Monday, | mitted . every | mitted every 
Tues. & Fri.; | day. day. 

closed _—ithere- 

after. 


Noy. 12-Jan. 10 


DOVE 


Oct. 1 - Oct. 15 

Dec. 15 - Dec. 29 
Hunting permitted 
day. 


every 


. Oct. T= Oct: IS 
Dec. 15 - Dec. 29 
Hunting permitted 
day. 


every 


Oct. 1 - Oct. 15 

Dec. 15 - Dec. 29 
Hunting permitted every 
day. That part of Franklin 
County east of St. Rd. 30 
and a line extending from 
the point where St. Rd. 30 
turns west to the water line 
and including all of Alli- 
gator Point shall be closed 
to the taking of dove dur- 
ing the October 1 to Octo- 
ber 15 portion of the dove 
seasoit. 


Oct. 1 - Oct. 15 

Dec. 15 - Dec. 29 
Hunting permitted 
day. 


every 


Oct. 1 = ct. 25 

Dec. 15 - Dec. 29 
Hunting permitted 
day. 





every 





OPEN SEASON FOR TAKING MIGRATORY BIRDS 


WOODCOCK SNIPE 


Nov. 20-Dec. 29} Dec. 24-Jan. 7 


Hunting per- | Hunting _ per- 
mitted every | mitted every 
day. day. ae 
Nov. 20-Dec. 29} Dec. 24-Jan. 7 
Hunting per- | Hunting _ per- 
mitted every | mitted every 
day. day. : 
Nov. 20-Dec. 29| Dec. 24-Jan. 7 
Hunting per-| Hunting _ per- 
mitted every| mitted — every 
day. day. 

Nov. 20-Dec. 29| Dec. 24-Jan. 7 
Hunting per- | Hunting _ per- 
mitted every | mitted — every 
day. day. 


Dec. 25-Jan. 7 


Nov. 20-Dec. 29 

Hunting per- | Hunting _ per- 
mitted every | mitted every 
day. day. 
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